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the general truth in which all could agree. And if we ever reach 
unity in these questions of theory and administration it will be 
through a recognition of the fact he so admirably exemplified. 

J. M. Taylor 
Vassar College 



GERMAN IN THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF GERMANY 

The question of how to teach the mother-tongue, and of what 
to teach, and for what ends, is not new to German educators. 
For a generation it has arisen in one form or another to vex the 
devotees of the old system, and with each re-appearance it has 
won increased favor from the public. It has been discussed scien- 
tifically on its own merits; it has been an important factor in the 
wider problem of the national policy in education; it has been in- 
voked as the bulwark of the Fatherland against the rising tides of 
social democracy. That there should be unanimity of opinion is 
scarcely to be expected. My purpose in this paper is to extract 
from the mass of material at hand what seems to me of value to 
American readers and at the same time to represent faithfully 
the essentials of theory and practice from the German point of 
view. 

Instruction in the mother-tongue, it is generally conceded, 
should occupy a central place in the curriculum; it should be 
treated directly as an independent subject and indirectly in con- 
nection with all other subjects of the course; it should introduce 
the pupil to the national history and literature; and its especial 
aim should be to beget a readiness in the correct use of the oral 
and written language. While there are few dissenters from the 
first proposition, a glance at the programme of a Prussian Gym- 
nasium shows sixty-two week-hours assigned to Latin and twenty- 
six to German. This would be contradictory were it not possible 
to teach the mother-tongue indirectly. The weight of depart- 
mental rulings favors this plan. If the Gymnasien need for Latin 
more than twice the time that is given to German, they must 
make the use of good German an essential part of the training in 
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Latin. A sensible pedagogics bases this demand on higher mo- 
tives: All instruction may not be restricted to the subject in 
hand; it should also contribute to the general culture. As new 
ideas are acquired words must be found to match them. If the 
pupil is allowed to speak in his vernacular, if his use of language 
is not extended beyond the range of his provincial dialect, it is 
safe to say that the new ideas will lose half their value because 
inadequately expressed. With clearness and correctness of ex- 
pression comes a keener insight into the mental content. And 
when every recitation is made indirectly an exercise in the right 
use of the mother-tongue, when the pupil is taught to appreciate 
the value of concise, correct, and suitable language as the expo- 
nent of his ideas, when every sentence written for a teacher's criti- 
cism is tested not only for content but for form, and above all 
when the teacher is always careful not to offend in written or 
spoken word — when all this is carried out faithfully and cheerfully, 
then is the difficult part of the training already accomplished. 
And, further, if the mother-tongue is not taught indirectly in 
connection with every other subject, the hours specially devoted 
to it — be they never so many — will be disappointing. It is not 
possible, if success would be attained, to have our speech on 
parade certain hours of the week and off duty the rest of the time. 

The reading of good literature is its own reward, but when, as 
in Germany, the literature breathes the national life and spirit, 
the reader catches an added charm. If he be a school-boy he 
lingers long over the tales of wonderful adventure, and stirring 
patriotism, so characteristic of the Fatherland, and thereby be- 
comes — a German. Not only does he imbibe new feelings, new 
ideas, but unconsciously his tongue acquires something of the 
richness of the language in which he reads — a language new but 
yet his own. And the study of foreign classics, ancient and 
modern, gives him a deeper insight into the nature of the mother- 
tongue; the points of comparison not only fix the limits of his 
speech but suggest greater freedom within its bounds. With right, 
then, is the study of literature emphasized in German schools. 

There have been three, possibly four, distinct phases in the de- 
velopment of the present day theories of German teaching: (i) 
The earliest attempts to teach the mother-tongue were undertaken 
with a view to a better foundation for the study of Latin — the 
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one pathway to a liberal education. (2) The rise of German 
poetry led about the middle of the 18th century to its introduction 
into the schools, but through the influence of certain learned 
societies the instruction was mainly confined to grammar and 
rhetoric. (3) The third period began as the great classic litera- 
ture of the nation was brought to completion ; it was character- 
ized by the study of the literature as an end in itself. (4) And 
now, as it seems to me, a fourth period has begun in which the 
chief aim is to reveal to youth the wealth of their national inherit- 
ance and through its literature to inspire them with a deeper 
patriotism and a more abiding faithfulness to the German spirit. 
In the Berlin conference of December, 1890, the Emperor placed 
himself frankly on the side of the nationalists. His declaration 
that the schools were making of their pupils young Greeks, young 
Romans, — anything but young Germans, put the problem squarely 
before the people from a statesman's point of view. The result 
has been a thorough revision of the curriculum for Prussian 
schools and a similar change in the school programme in most of 
the smaller German states. 

The new Prussian programme went into effect at Easter, 1892. 
It has been severely criticised in many particulars, but I have not 
learned that the course in German has met with serious opposition. 
To be sure there are those who say that granting the wisdom of 
the general aim the means prescribed are not calculated to attain 
those ends, but a teacher who accepts the fundamental principles 
will find, I think, small excuse to complain of official strictures. 
First, the time for German is increased — in the Gymnasium from 
21 to 26 week-hours, in the Oberrealschule from 30 to 34, and in 
the Realschule from 21 to 28, for 9, 9 and 6 years' courses respec- 
tively. No distinction in aim or method is made between the 
classical and the non-classical higher schools. The new programme 
differs from the old one (1) in the increased attention to the na- 
tional literature, (2) in the demand for more practice in composi- 
tion, and (3) in a decided restriction of the time formerly given to 
the study of grammar. 

For the lower classes, in which the boys range in age from nine 
to twelve years, the new course is as follows: — 
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Sexta, 4 to 5 recitations a week. (i) Grammar: Parts of 
speech; the simple sentence; strong and weak declensions. 
(2) Exercise in writing from dictation once a week. (3) Read- 
ings: fables, legends, stories from the national folk-lore and his- 
tory. (4) Oral reproduction of stories told in class. (5) Recita- 
tion of poems committed to memory. 

Quinta, 3 to 4 recitation a week. (1) Grammar: The simple 
and compound sentence; elements of the complex sentence. 
(2) Exercise in writing from dictation; punctuation. (3) Read- 
ings from the ancient legends and history. (4) Oral reproduc- 
tion ; first attempts at composition. (5) Recitations of poems, 
etc. as in VI. 

Quarta, 3 to 4 recitations a week. (1) Grammar: The com- 
plex sentence; word-building. (2) Writing from dictation to 
alternate with exercises written on what is heard in class; com- 
position every four weeks. (3) Readings from prose and poetry. 
(4) Oral reproduction of what is read in class. (5) Memorizing 
and recitation of poems. 

An outline of the entire grammar course may be found in Hopf 
and Paulsiek's reading-books for the lower classes. In this bare 
sketch of ten pages are given typical examples of the parts of 
speech and their uses, the formation and development of the sen- 
tence, and rules for punctuation. The declensions of nouns, 
pronouns and adjectives are illustrated by appropriate sets of end- 
ings. Six classes of strong verbs are distinguished according to 
change in root- vowel and lists of each class are given ; the forma- 
tion of the principal parts of weak verbs is noted ; a list of irregu- 
lar verbs is added but receives no comment. Prepositions are 
grouped according to the cases which follow them. In the treat- 
ment of the sentence few definitions are formulated; the peculiar 
uses of compound and complex sentences are classified according 
to the usual method of Latin grammars and the Latin terminology 
is used throughout. 

The above outline, or a similar one, I have found in use in sev- 
eral schools — but for teacher's use only. The education depart- 
ment positively prohibits the teaching of the German grammar as 
if it were the grammar of a foreign tongue. So far as it is neces- 
sary it must be taught indirectly and inductively. To illustrate, 
in November I visited a recitation in Sexta in which attention 
was turned indirectly to the parts of speech. From occasional 
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questions of the teacher I could see that certain parts were already 
known to the class. The adverb, however, was new, but from 
the material of the lesson words were found which answered to 
the questions, howl when? tbhere? These were written on the 
board and names given to the groups. The use of the adverb 
and its forms of comparison were easily deduced. In a subse- 
quent recitation I saw the preposition studied in the same way. 
On enquiry I found that the class was not so backward as the ap- 
parent ignorance of grammatical terms seemed to indicate. The 
teacher, who also has Latin in Sexta, prefers to make the one 
study supplement the other. From the beginning of the course 
declension and conjugation in Latin furnish ample drill in Ger- 
man forms and the treatment of the sentence makes comparison 
of idioms fruitful. To systematize in the German recitations 
what is learned with the Latin costs small labor and is the more 
likely to be of interest to the pupils because of the association. 
This teacher follows the new programme to the letter and were the 
results universally so good as in his class, there could be no ques- 
tion of the wisdom of the measure. 

The parts of grammar assigned to Quinta and Quarto, are very 
difficult. Young boys, even natives, are not likely to find the in- 
tricacies of the German complex sentence easy; they do not use 
subordinate clauses in simple conversation, and while they may 
understand, it is quite another thing to speak the language idiomat- 
ically. This must be learned for the most part in school. What 
with declension for everything declinable, genders that know no 
law and a phraseology doubly compounded, the masters of the 
lower grades, see sorry times. English teachers may find com- 
fort in knowing that fate has not exhausted all its woes in impos- 
ing on them a wretched orthography. Foreigners underestimate, 
I am sure, the hindrances met with by Germans in fixing the ele- 
ments of their language. The training in Latin clears up many 
difficulties for gymnasial scholars, and for this advantage the 
Reahchulen have a partial recompense in the larger number of 
hours assigned to German. The weekly exercise in writing from 
dictation is always connected with a recitation in the literature 
and contributes to its review. In Sexta five or six simple sen- 
tences — usually selected to illustrate some grammatical principle 
as well — are deemed sufficient. The pupils' books remain with 
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the teacher, who returns them with errors indicated in time for 
the next exercise. The more common faults of writing and spell- 
ing are then discussed in class. In Quinta and Quarta the same 
methods prevail. The use of the extended sentence gives rise to 
difficulties of punctuation to which special attention must be 
given. 

The real basis of all the work is the literature. The Prussian 
programme requires that the reading be in line with the history for 
the corresponding grades; in the schools of Saxe-Weimar I have 
noticed a disposition to join it with the instruction in religion as 
well. Hopf and Paulsiek's reader for Sexta (I quote this series 
because it is the one most generally used in German schools) has 
72 pages of legends, fables, and tales from the national folk-lore, 
of which fully one-half is from the Grimm collection; 30 pages 
contain historical sketches from the lives of the German emperors 
from Charlemagne to Friedrich III; and in the remaining 46 
pages of prose is to be found a variety of selections relating to 
animal life, nature, etc. Then follow some 60 pages — 80 selec- 
tions — of poetry in which the historical element predominates. 
Many of the finest lyrics of the language are in the list. In fact 
the book within its limits contains the best the language affords. 
The editors assume that the best is none too good for school use 
and that boys of 9 and 10 years can appreciate it. Such a book 
is not read from cover to cover; for lack of time a large part 
must be excluded. Freedom of choice, therefore, is the teacher's 
privilege in the interest of his class. 

The readings for Quinta stand in close relation to the course in 
history for the same class : "Stories from the legendary history 
of the Greeks and Romans." Tales from Germanic history of a 
corresponding era naturally find an important place. The same 
line is followed in Quarta save that the legendary makes way for 
the historical. 

The striking peculiarity of the instruction in the lower grades 
is the great emphasis put upon oral work. Reading-books are 
little used in Sexta; the teacher tells the story, after which the 
main points as they occur to the pupils are written on the board. 
This is a chance for skillful questioning and it tests directly the 
pupils' attentiveness. The story is then reproduced orally by sev- 
eral pupils in turn ; correctness of expression and completeness of 
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detail are especially considered. The reading-books, if used at 
all, are brought out after the oral exercise that the selection may 
be read aloud. Such comparison as naturally arises between the 
forms of expression used by the pupils and those of the author 
makes the work interesting and profitable. Often, however, the 
entire exercise is oral. Not long since I heard stories of the ad- 
ventures of Ulysses related in order during an entire hour, the 
only advance being the account of the shipwreck and the landing 
on Calypso's isle. No text-book had been used during the sem- 
ester; the only record was the outlines put on the board from day 
to day which the boys copied into note-books. Frequent reviews, 
such as I heard, kept the connection fresh in mind. Through 
Quinta the reader becomes gradually more used till in Quarta the 
pupils read the advance lessons at sight. A thorough understand- 
ing of the piece must result from the written analysis and the oral 
reproduction which follows. 

No writing, except from dictation, is expected in Sexta. Dur- 
ing the first semester in Quinta the reproduction of the lesson is 
frequently in writing; in the second half-year the pupil occasion- 
ally writes his account at home. In Quarta he is asked for the 
first time to use his own words in the oral and written class exer- 
cise. Heretofore the aim has been to reproduce the exact form 
of his model. Theoretically the memory is foremost up to the 
twelfth year. In a lower school I have heard an hour wasted — as 
it then seemed to me— in the endeavor to have reproduced ex- 
actly a dozen sentences descriptive of the Luther-room in the 
Wartburg. A picture of the room hung before the class, but 
notwithstanding the frantic efforts of the teacher not more than 
two or three of his pupils succeeded in the task. The boys took 
no interest in the exercise and a failure was inevitable. The 
method, however, may be most successful, as I have since ob- 
served, in the hands of a good teacher, but I also note two con- 
ditions essential to success: (1) an interesting story; (2) reason- 
able freedom to the pupil in relating it. 

The Germans recognize that the surest way of creating in a boy 
a love for good literature is to let him read it for himself. Des- 
ultory reading is time wasted ; only in so far as the reader makes 
what is read a part of himself is it of value to him. The mem- 
orizing of choice selections, therefore, is an important feature of 
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the entire course. From three-hundred to five-hundred lines are 
usually required in each of the lower classes. It is unnecessary to 
enumerate the selections ; suffice it to say that the gems of the 
language are found therein. 

The programme forth* middle classes is as follows: — 

Untertertiq, 2 to 3 recitations a week. (1) Grammar: Com- 
prehensive review of the most important rules peculiar to the 
German. (z) Composition to be written out of school once a 
month. (3) Readings from prose and poetry. (4) Study of poetic 
forms so far as necessary in explanation of what is read. (5) 
Memorizing and recitation of poems as in lower grades. 

Obertertia, t to 3 recitations a week. (1) Composition as in 
U III, to which is added reports on personal experiences in letter 
form. (2) Readings: lyric and dramatic poetry; satire prose. 
(3). Rhetoric and prosody treated inductively. (4) Recitation 
of memorized poems and of selections from the dramas. 

UnterUcunda*, 3 recitations a week. (1) Instruction in essay 
writing through practice in selecting the material atfd arranging 
it in cla«s; critical essay monthly. (2) Readings: Jungfrau von 
Orleans %R schools without Greek, Wilhelm Tell). Minna von 
Barnkelm, Hermann und Dorothea. (3) Memorizing of selections 
from the dramas; first attempts in recitation of pupils' own pro- 
ductions. 

The study of grammar is completed with the review prescribed 
for Untertertia. Custom varies widely but my observation is that 
most teachers accomplish this review indirectly in connection with 
the reading.. The study of syntax together with continued prac- 
tice in word-building (begun in Quarta) and in the use of syno- 
nyms, makes a good introduction to the later study of the science 
of the language. . 

The formal composition, which now appears in the programme for 
the first time, is mainly descriptive, but translations from Latin 
or French are often accepted as equivalent. Such written work 
as obtains in the lower classes aims at exact imitation of what is 
heard or. read; in Untertertia the pupils are expected to abstract 
from a more extended reading the important facts and relate them 
within smaller, compass in their own words. The exercise is simi- 
lar to what in American schools is sometimes called "paraphras- 
ing." . It has especial value in the study of poetry both as an 
exercise in composition and in the elucidation of the text. The 
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almost daily practice in oral and written reproduction of what is 
read in class prepares the way naturally for the more formal 
monthly composition. 

It is quite impossible to give here a comprehensive review of 
the development of the German methods of teaching composition. 
The subject is so interwoven with the development of the entire 
curriculum and has passed through so many changes incident to 
the progressive educational ideas of the country that it may not 
be explained apart from its wider environment. Composition in 
some form has always held a prominent place in linguistic instruc- 
tion; it is not so long ago that the writing of Greek and Latin 
was the highest test of scholarship in Germany and in fact it is 
only since the promulgation of the new Prussian curriculum that 
the Latin and Greek essay has retired to a subordinate place. In 
proportion as less stress has been put upon composition in foreign 
tongues has the German essay advanced to a front rank. But a 
lingering prejudice among the older masters does not hasten the 
modern reforms. If anything were ever damned by faint praise 
it is the German essay in the hands of some of these erudite 
classicists. The younger teachers are not so; their minds 
are not fixed by long years in a single class room and the spirit 
of the new programme finds its fullest and heartiest expression in 
their work. 

The "practical teaching of essay writing," prescribed for Un- 
tersecunda, is too often, I fear, a mockery. The theories of ancient 
rhetoricians, as cirt-and-dried by tradition in Germany, are not 
conducive to the highest results, especially with men who write 
almost any language better than their own. But I have seen 
most excellent results in the upper classes, and there is no reason 
why it should not be the rule. The preparation afforded in the 
lower grades is certainly of a high order aijd if properly continued 
should produce telling effects. The main difficulty is that inas- 
much as only eight or nine essays are prescribed for the y*»r, ^he 
practice in writing will be left to these supreme occasions. Those 
who are really in sympathy with the new reform insist on a little 
writing every day and so arrange this practice-work that when 
the time comes for the formal essay the student already has his 
ideas well fixed and knows almost to a certainty what form the ex- 
pression should take. In other words the theory is that it is in- 
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finitely better to avoid errors by previous careful training than to 
correct them after they are made. To this end the "practical 
instruction," above mentioned, is no more nor less than almost 
daily drill in arranging logically a train of ideas with which the 
students are already familiar. It is in this connection that trans- 
lations from the foreign languages may be made most valuable ; 
here the ideas are given and in logical order according to the 
spirit of the original. The test is to express the same ideas and 
arrange them according to the recognized laws of the mother- 
tongue. 

The history course for Untertertiu traces the political changes 
in Western Europe from the death of Augustus to the end of the 
middle ages; so far as possible the readings for the year are in- 
tended to illustrate this period. The Scandinavian tales and the 
old Germanic legends of the Nibelungenlied are prominent; epic 
poetry and ballads receive particular stress. From Tertia on 
dramatic poetry becomes foremost in the course. So too the 
reading of entire works in place of selections becomes more and 
more characteristic of the higher classes. Schiller's Glocke and 
Wilhelm Tell are commonly read in Obertertia, but in schools 
without Greek translations from Homer may take the place of 
Tell. The list of poems — according to Hopf and Paulsiek — to be 
committed to memory includes Die Kraniche des Ibykus, Der 
Ring des Folykrates, Der Handschuh and Die Glocke by Schiller, 
Der Erlkonig by Goethe, and seven other selections, — in all about 
1,200 lines during the year. 

It must not be forgotten that young men who complete Unter- 
secunda in a higher school are privileged to serve only one year in 
the army. In 1889-90, 8,051 Prussian students left school after 
winning the coveted military boon; only 4,105 finished the entire 
nine years' course. For German schools, therefore, it is highly 
important that something like completeness should be attained in 
the course exclusive of the last three years. That this is attempt- 
ed is evident in the abrupt change in the character of the work 
after secunda is passed. But under the most favorable interpreta- 
tion it must be said that the Prussian schools are designed for the 
four thousand who complete the course instead of the eight thou- 
sand who find it convenient or necessary to drop out three years 
before the end. 
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The arrangement of the course in the upper classes is as fol- 
lows : — 

Obersecunda, 3 to 4 recitations a week. (1) Composition at 
home and in class; snorter essays on topics drawn from the gen- 
eral instruction; about eight essays in the school year. (2) In- 
troduction to the Nibelungenlied in the original text; the courtly 
epic and lyric. (3) General review of styles of poetry. (4) Read- 
ing of dramas: Wallenstein, Egmont, Goetz. (5) Occasional com- 
mitting to memory of selections from the reading; original dis- 
courses by the students upon the contents of the more significant 
poems of the middle-high-German and of modern dramas. 

Unterprima, 3 to 4 recitations a week. (1) Composition as in 
Oil. (2) History of the literature of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries treated biographically. (3) Readings: Selections from 
Lessing's Laokoon, etc. ; a few odes of Klopstock ; lyrics of Schiller 
and Goethe; dramas — Ipkigenie, Braut von Messina (in schools 
without Greek, Sophocles' dramas in translation) ; selections from 
the later poets. (4) Discussions by the students on the lives and 
works of the poets. 

Oberprima, 3 to 4 recitations a week. (1) Composition as in 
Oil and UI. (2) History of the literature from Goethe to the 
present time in biographical form. (3) Readings from the Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgic; dramas, especially Shakespeare's in trans- 
lation (in Gymnasien). (4) Original discourses by the students on 
the lives and works of the poets. 

The dangers incident to the composition work in the middle 
grades are likely to increase in the higher classes, but it is not my 
purpose to write on the shortcomings of individual teachers. I 
accept without question the Prussian programme as the latest ex- 
pression of the best pedagogical thought in Germany. But there 
is a real danger, as confessed to me more than once, even for the 
ablest teachers that they will make the composition too much an 
exercise in literary criticism. The more enthusiastic the in- 
structor is, the more familiar he is with the deeper significance of 
the literature, the more likely is he to overestimate the mental 
calibre of his class. 

A teacher of many years' experience in the schools of Cassel 
recently placed in my hands some half-dozen volumes devoted to 
critical exposition of the readings with full outlines of essays for 
the upper grades of higher schools. I have met with many such 
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books for teachers' use, which give hundreds if not thousands of 
composition themes with appropriate outlines. The mass of 
material is really bewildering and were not the national passion 
for book-making generally understood, one might infer that the 
average German teacher has no ideas of his own. But such helps 
may be used advantageously by earnest teachers and it is to be 
hoped that one day in America there will be a choice of as rich 
material. 

As an indication of the trend in essay writing I give herewith 
two lists of themes actually used in Prima: 

Unterprima, Jena Gymnasium, 1893-94, — 

(1) What were Hagen's motives in murdering Siegfried? (2) 
Brunhilde as portrayed by Geibel and in the Nibelungen legends, 
a comparison. (3) Explain and justify Schiller's distich: — 

" Euch, Ihr Gotter, gehoret der Kaufmann : 

Giiter zu suchen, 
" Geht er, doch an sein Schiff kniipfet das Gute sich an" (class essay). 

(4) Would not Shakespeare's Julius Caesar have been better en- 
titled Brutus T (5) The virtues and vices of the Germans accord- 
ing to Tacitus' Germania. (6) What share had the Prince in Less- 
ing's Emilia Galotti in Merinelli's deed? 

Oberprima, Wilhelms-Gymnasium, Cassel, 1892-93, — 

(1) In how far is the second Punic war a decisive turning-point 
in Roman history? (2) The development of the dramatic action 
in the third act of Shakespeare's Coriolanus. (3) (a) Causes and 
significance of the revolt of the Netherlands; (b) The conse- 
quences of the discovery of America (class essay). (4) Epami- 
nondas and Gustavus Adolphus, a comparison. (5) The historical 
importance of the great elector of Brandenburg. (6) The histor- 
ical significance of Greece, Rome, and Palestine, with particular 
relation to Germany. (Eleven other essays were written during 
the year, of which nine were composed in class.) 

The reading of entire works finds its fullest scope in the upper 
classes. In proportion as the mechanical use of the language be- 
comes familiar is the reader enabled to consider more the content 
of what he reads. At first the form is all-important and in a 
measure the form conditions the idea, but with time the highest 
art of expression becomes subservient to the intellectual content. 
In the writings of Schiller and Lessing, Goethe and Shakespeare, 
the German school-boy has a wealth of material unsurpassed in 
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variety of treatment and in richness of meaning. And when we 
consider his readings from the ancient and modern classics, his 
studies in the history of Greece and Rome and of the Fatherland, 
it will be noted with what a liberal training he approaches the 
study of masterpieces of his own literature. 

But is Shakespeare German? The answer must be that if sym- 
pathetic renderings on every stage, if a general and appreciative 
reading in the schools and in the home, can naturalize a man's 
work, then is Shakespeare German. A teacher of English re- 
cently told me of his experiences of a vacation in England. He 
wanted especially to hear Shakespeare played in English by Eng- 
lish actors — and his experience? Not once during the summer 
did he have the chance. Light comedy he could hear every night, 
and silly operas. This is not true even of small towns in Ger- 
many. And I know that during the past three months more of 
Shakespeare's plays have been given in this quiet Thuringian 
town of 13,000 inhabitants than have been played in a well-known 
New York town of the same size in as many years. In Germany, 
too, the theatre supplements the school; once a year all the gym- 
nasial students of Saxe-Weimar are invited to a classic drama in 
the Court Theatre. Other states have similar customs, and every- 
where students may attend the best plays and hear the finest 
music at greatly reduced rates. Under such conditions the 
teacher of literature is indeed fossilized who cannot inspire his 
scholars with a loftier patriotic and moral ideal. 

The readings for the lower and middle grades have no regard 
for the historical development of the language or the growth of 
the literature. Scientific methods are first employed with Ober- 
secunda. A short introduction shows the place of German in the 
Indo-European family, after which the peculiarities of the middle 
high-German are learned inductively from the Nibelungenlied in 
the original text. Many selections from the early writings are 
read and care is taken to classify them historically. In Unter- 
prima the development of the new-high-German is traced in the 
literature from Luther to the end of the 18th century. The his- 
torical study of the literature depends not upon names, dates and 
titles but upon the relation of influences to results. Shakespeare 
finds a place in the curriculum primarily because of his influence 
upon a later school of German writers. In Oberprima a critical 
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study of Schiller and Goethe rounds out the course to perfection. 
It has been my pleasure to hear a series of recitations in this 
class on Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris conducted by a live teacher 
of a live Gymnasium. Under his skillful leading I could feel the 
interest of the class increasing daily till the height was reached in 
Iphigenie's monologue in the fifth scene of the fourth act. The 
pent-up emotion of all that had preceded found expression here. 
No member of that class was unresponsive, I am certain, to those 
agonizing words which mark the climax: " Rettet mich, Und 
rettet euer Bild in meiner Seele." And at the next recitation I was 
gratified to hear the monologue — seventy-six lines — repeated from 
memory with scarcely an error. After such exhibitions I needed 
not be told that for gymnasial students the Iphigenie stands with- 
out rival in the literature. 

The German course, as I have tried to show, is designed as a 
unit from first to last. It recognizes two main methods of teach- 
ing language: (i) through the ear, and (2) through the eye; first 
hearing with speaking, and then seeing with reading and writing 
If at some time in the course one method is emphasized more than 
the other, at no time must one exclude the other. "It is fortu- 
nate that so much stress is coming to be put on the spoken lan- 
guage in our schools " — said a university professor to me lately — 
* ' we are naturally a race of readers and writers, and are prone to 
forget that language may be something apart from books." And 
"reading" is not skimming over printed pages for the sake of 
the story. The reader, if he would master what he reads, must 
read not once but many times, must ponder well the contents, 
and no harm is done if he commit a goodly part to memory. But 
I repeat again: the course is a unit. There are no tests in 
"grammar," or "spelling," or "rhetoric;" nodivision into " ele- 
mentary "and "advanced" German; no chapters on "prefixes, 
suffixes, and stems;" no course in " literature " — national or other- 
wise. But there is most emphatically a course in German. 

This is the German point of view. And, if I mistake not, it is 
the ideal towards which American educators have been tending 
for many years. The meagre reports which have reached me of 
the probable recommendations of the Committee of Ten, seem to 
indicate a still closer analogy with the German system. Such a 
course reads well on paper and theoretically meets with general 
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approval. The practical workings, however, do not furnish 
grounds for unmixed praise. The important factor in this as in 
all school problems is the teacher; if he is all knowledge, all skill, 
all tact, all perfection, the highest results may be reached. But 
he is not to be found in every German school, and I am yet to be 
convinced that his species is more common here than in America. 
He is a rare man who can be at once a specialist and a successful 
all-round teacher according to these later day notions. Indeed 
the first requirement of the aspirant for tutorial honors in the 
mother-tongue is not that he shall be a specialist but a form-mas- 
ter. The Berlin conference recognized this fact and gave it the 
prominence it deserves. But with all deference to the superior 
learning and skill of German schoolmasters, I am of the opinion 
that the conditions of highest success in teaching the mother- 
tongue will be met quite as readily on American soil as in the 
Fatherland. American teachers are to-day perhaps no nearer be- 
ing form-masters than are German teachers, but a generation at 
least of gymnasial specialists must pass away before the spirit of 
the new programme will find expression in true heart service. 

The key of the situation is admirably put in the closing para- 
graph of the official instructions accompanying the Prussian sylla- 
bus: "The instruction in German, joined with that in religion 
and history, is ethically the most important in the organism of 
our schools. Its tasks are extraordinarily difficult and can be fully 
discharged only by that teacher who, — supported by a thorough 
understanding of our language and its history, upheld by an en- 
thusiasm for the treasures of our literature and dominated by a 
deep sense of patriotism, — knows how to enkindle the susceptible 
hearts of our youth with a passion for the German language, the 

German life, and the German spirit." 

fames E. Russell 
fena, Germany 



